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UCH has been said within the 
last few months on the subject 
of rural leadership. It has found its 
way into discussion, in the press and 
on the platform, and was strongly 
emphasized in the report of the 
Country Life Commission. The dis- 
cussion of leadership raises the ques- 
tion as to the matters which need 
leadership, for every real leader must 
have a real cause, and if there is a 
demand for rural leadership there 
must be rural conditions which need 
to be changed. The call becomes a 
symptom of the condition of affairs, 
and in order that the call may be 
clearly understood and fully em- 
braced, it is necessary that there be a 
full appreciation on the part of all 
persons involved of those conditions 
which need to be improved or changed 
and the inter-relation of the means to 
that end. 

It is acknowledged in many quar- 
ters that rural conditions are not in the 
perfect adjustment which one desires. 
They are not effectively meeting the 
demands upon them along economic, 
social or spiritual lines. Probably 
most attention has been given to 
their economic limitations. The situ- 
ation is not so much that the land is 
producing markedly less than it has 
produced, or that it is incapable of 
producing more, but relative to the 
demand for produce, and to the living 
standards of the country they are in- 
adequate. It does not seem to us 
possible to fully appreciate these 
conditions except they be viewed in 
their historical development. 


The American states have de- 
veloped primarily as agricultural com- 
munities, consequently pioneer inter- 
ests centered chiefly in agricultural 
industries and in the institutions 
which developed with the conditions 
of the times. The expansion was 
extensive and, therefore, met the 
demand for more products and more 
business by increase in area rather 
than in intensity of production and 
economy in method. In this state- 
ment one must be understood gener- 
ally, since there are local sections to 
which this will not apply. But in 
general there has been no real inten- 
sive farming on the American conti- 
nent. Land was new, it produced 
generously and labor was abundant to 
meet the seasonal requirements; there 
were few large cities, relatively little 
manufacturing, and no labor organi- 
zations. The bulk of the population 
resided on farms or in rural villages. 
Consequently, the general social out- 
look was toward agriculture and 
agricultural things, and the great 
surplus of products of the soil left 
undisturbed the question of supplying 
food for future generations and raw 
material for their other needs. 

Gradually, cities grew, and with 
them manufacturing, transportation 
and mercantile activities expanded. 
The continued extension of the farm- 
ing area to better and more easily 
farmed lands than the original area, 
together with the relatively small 
demand for produce, kept prices so 
low that over large sections of the 
country, especially older sections in 
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the east, farming gradually became 
unprofitable and land values lost that 
increment of appreciation open to the 
pioneer. The conditions of the times 
directed attention toward the city 
and toward the new lands of the west, 
to the disadvantage of the older 
sections. 

At the same time that city popula- 
tion and opportunities were growing, 
organizations,—capitalistic, labor and 
social—were developing rapidly; 
more rapidly than in the country 
district, until they gained the as- 
cendancy and occupied the center of 
the stage. Attention continued to 
turn in the direction of the city until 
the standards of the country, instead 
of being dominated by their own 
situations, were dominated by the 
ideals of the city. This has been the 
condition for the last score of years or 
more. The farmer and the rural 
community found their interests dis- 
advantaged by their better organized 
city correspondent; they found their 
farming operations not sufficiently 
remunerative, their labor conditions 
unsatisfactory, — inadequate; their 
social structure crumbling, their 
family dissatisfied, their schools teach- 
ing polar geography and the mathe- 
matics of the merchant, and the 
country church falling into decay. 
These institutions, the family, the 
social life, the school and the church, 
rose and fell together, being in a large 
measure interdependent. 

While all these transformations 
have been occurring, a new situation 
has developed,—a new and pro- 
foundly important condition has come 
into being. The agricultural land 
area of the country has essentially 
ceased to expand, while increase in 
population and, therefore, demand 
for produce has gone on in geometric 
ratio. The attention of the nation 
has been called to the possibility of a 
deficient food supply and of raw 
materials of the soil at a no distant 
date, and asa result of this, and before 
the open country can adjust itself to 
the new situation, prices of food to the 
consumer and of raw materials to the 


manufacturer go mounting upward in 
price to a standard which is partly 
real and partly artificial. This is the 
status to-day, and these are the condi- 
tions which the rural leader of the 
immediate future is called upon to 
correct and adjust in a satisfactory 
manner. It is the problem of making 
country life efficient and _ satisfy- 
ing, and if it is to be efficient and 
satisfying it must be well organized, 
it must be profitable, and it must have 
a social life of its own. There must 
be institutions of the country, for the 
country and by the country. The 
standards in the city and its insti- 
tutions are not applicable, or, at 
least, they must be readjusted to 
rural conditions. 

It has been said that everyinstitution 
is a monument to a man—a personal- 
ity. Itis, therefore,a monument toa 
leader, and leadership may be defined 
as insight plus initiative. There must 
be insight into the really fundamental 
conditions which exist, and remedies 
by which they may be corrected, and 
there must be initiative to effect the 
correction. The men and women 
with insight into the condition of the 
farm, the village, the rural school and 
the rural church, and with an effec- 
tive plan of operation are in demand. 

Many remedies have been proposed 
for the illness of the country, for it is 
really an illness, an unhealthy condi- 
tion, and like every disordered condi- 
tion it needs to be healed by eliminat- 
ing the cause or causes, and as in 
medicine so in these problems, there 
are differences of opinion as to the 
remedy to be applied. But, nothing 
can be better than an exchange in 
points of view of the persons con- 
cerned with these matters, and out of 
the multiplicity of advice will come 
the wisdom which will bring health 
to our social body. Little worry need 
be given the abortive suggestions and 
effort which are put forward from 
time to time, for in the end good 
counsel will prevail and right methods 
will be employed. The country will 
spring up with new life and the institu- 
tions and the people of the country 
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will come into their own, which means 
a reasonably profitable business or- 
ganization, a sense of justice and 
independence and a spirit of social 
satisfaction. 

Five primary lines of improvement 
appear to us to be essential and they 
must be carried along as one unit, for 
the efficient application of one de- 
pends upon the presence and effi- 
ciency of the other. There must be, 
first, exact knowledge on the farm of 
the processes by which plants and 
animals are produced. Second, there 
must be a more effective organization 
of the business end of farming. 
Third, there must be a more satis- 
factory social organization of country 
folks, which shall give the maximum 
of social advantages to all the people 
in the country. Fourth, external 
hindrances to the proper development 
of country life and the country itself, 
must be removed. And, fifth, a new 
and more spiritual animus must be 
imparted. 

Considering these improvements 
somewhat more in detail, it is ap- 
parent that, first, all agriculture deals 
essentially with the production of 
plants and animals from the soil. It 
is, therefore, self-evident, that an 
understanding of the principles and 
processes which underlie such prac- 
tices should be the guiding spirit of 
the farm. The manager must first 
know how to get bigger crops and 
better animals. He must have tech- 
nical training in the arts of produc- 
tion. This means the general dis- 
semination of technical training and 
of those arts and sciences which bear 
on agricultural pursuits. It opens 
up the policy of scientific research 
and of broad professional education in 
their fundamental relations. 

Second, business organization has 
for its object a union of land, capital, 
knowledge of the processes of produc- 
tion, capacity for the management of 
labor, and ability to market for the 
largest profit. In these, farming has 
been deficient. Its system has not 
been well knit and effective, and this 
lack has often led to the continuance 


of operations long beyond the point 
where they should, and according to 
economic laws would have ceased. 
There has been great waste on the 
farm, often justifiably, and only a 
prodigal nature could have stood it 
thus far. Farm organization bears a 
vital relation to the point next to be 
taken up, the social organization, be- 
cause the social organization is de- 
pendent upon it. The business or- 
ganization will largely direct the 
movements in the other lines of im- 
provement which have been men- 
tioned; especially must it bring to 
bear technical knowledge and create 
such a social structure as will relieve 
the present farm labor problem. No 
one system of farm organization is 
universely applicable, but in each 
case it must be adapted to the soil 
and to the markets. Likewise, the 
business organization must be the 
effective means in removing the 
external disadvantages in the farm 
operations so that they get the square 
deal. 

Third, the rural social organization 
must provide for satisfaction in 
country living; it must have a 
sufficient income basis to provide 
school facilities for young and old and 
social intercourse for all classes, and 
an elimination of those rural living 
conditions which cause retirement 
from the farm to the city. Roads, 
schools, rural delivery and _ social 
institutions enter into this problem. 

Fourth, it is agreed that the farm- 
ing community is often disadvantaged 
by external conditions, over which it 
has little control, such as distribution 
of the consumer’s price, the financing 
of farming operations, transportation 
facilities,—including the parcels post, 
rural delivery and good roads—and 
tariff discriminations. All these, so 
far as they bear on the farm situation, 
must be corrected. 

Fifth, much has been said of the 
ruralchurch. Its financial and numer- 
ical weaknesses have been remarked. 
Both of these indicate spiritual weak- 
ness. In the development which has 
preceded, the spiritual life has been 
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mentioned last, not because it is 
regarded as least important, but be- 
cause it is the final object of all the 
others. As a matter of fact, it is the 
basis of all the others, for without an 
adequate spiritual foundation there 
can be no dependable social or 
economic superstructure. In the past 
the country has been lauded as the 
conserver of independence, the reserve 
of fresh, pure, honest blood from 
which the city was recruited. From 
it have come up many of the notable 
leaders. But we venture the opinion 
that, at the present time, speaking 
broadly, the so-called independence 
of the country is largely the false 
independence of ignorance and that 
there is much of moral weakness in 
the country. Men or women get 
their stability of character from their 
worldly wisdom plus their spiritual 
faith. These make up their character 
and it is character that counts. 
Character in the last instance is the 
quality of acting right. Every leader 
must have character. They must 
have insight to act at long range with 
accuracy. The whole movement of 
higher education is rightly expressed 


ARE OUR INSECT 


E often hear our seniors say, 
“Why I can remember when 
we didn’t have any bugs to fight in 
this country.” “I can remember 
when there were no potato bugs and 
when our cherries never had a worm 
in them and when we used to get 
apples out of father’s orchard without 
a speck on them or a worm in them.”’ 
Is this true in fact or is it largely due 
to the rosy memories of a hungry boy 
dimmed by the passage of many years 
—memories of a boy who could eat 
Baldwins from the tree in June and 
wormy apples by the dozen and call 
them good? 
Away out in Western Texas in a 
jittle valley following a beautiful 
stream up between two magnificent 
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by the Rev. Dr. Elliot as “‘the trans- 
lation of sight into insight.” Many 
men see the present situation, at least 
its outposts. Some, perhaps, see 
through these outposts, that is, hav- 
ing an insight into their meaning. 
Truly education is the development 
of effective insight. It may even be 
suggested that the weakness of our 
economic system, both city and coun- 
try, and the many diseased spots of 
graft, and crime which it exhibits, are 
simply a measure of its spiritual depth 
or lack of depth. If there can be in- 
stilled into the social body a deep 
philosophy of life which is all inclusive 
and which correlates the relation of one 
part with the other, shows their inter- 
dependence, and shows that the injury 
of one is the injury of all,—until such 
a depth of understanding has become 
fairly general, there will not be general 
justice, there will not be stability, 
there will not be efficiency. The 
call for rural leadership is a call 
for the man who comes with an 
appreciation of all these elements, 
and who is able to build them into 
practice in new institutions of the 
country. 


FOES INCREASING? 


By Glenn W. Herrick 


Assistant Professor of Economic Entomology, Cornell University 


spurs of the Davis Mountains and 
known as the Toyah Valley, apples, 
pears, grapes, and alfalfa, grow in 
their pristine profusion and perfect- 
ness. Insect pests are unknown and 
the apples and pears are immense in 
size, perfectly free from knots or 
blemishes and as smooth and shapely 
as the cheeks of a child. It is a new 
country, practically untouched as yet 
by the disturbing elements of human 
civilization. Such is the experience 
of every new country, and such were 
the conditions in the fruit sections of 
New York State when they were first 
planted; but the conditions are 
certainly not the same to-day. It is 
safe to say that there are a dozen fruit 
pests in Western New York to-day 
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that were unnoticed or unknown 
thirty years ago. One has only to 
recall the San José scale, blister mite 
on apples, grape root-worm, and red- 
bug on apple, to be reminded of the 
truth of the foregoing statement. It 
is interesting to note the manner in 
which some of these new pests have 
originated. It will help us to answer 
our question, ‘‘Are our insect foes 
increasing ?”’ 

Out of 73 of our worst insect pests, 
37 or over half of them have been im- 
ported from foreign countries. The 
three worst pests now menacing the 
agricultural interests of the United 
States, namely, the gipsy and brown- 
tail moths and the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil are all comparatively 
recent importations from foreign 
countries. The gipsy moth was intro- 
duced in 1869 by a French artist and 
naturalist who was carrying on some 
experiments at Medford, Mass., in the 
production of silk. Some of the 
moths escaped from his cages and 
from these the pest has gradually in- 
creased and spread until it has be- 
come a most serious enemy to the 
agricultural interests of New England. 
The brown-tail moths were probably 
introduced not far from 1890 by a 
nursery in Somerville, Mass., on roses 
imported from France and Holland. 
The Mexican cotton boll weevil came 
into the United States about 1892 
from its original feeding grounds in 
Mexico. The San José Scale, the 
widely known pest of fruit trees, the 
codling moth, the parent of the ever 
present ‘“‘worm”’ in apples, the Hessian 
fly in wheat, the common cabbage 
worm, the “green-bug’” or wheat 
louse, the angumois grain moth, the 
croton-bug and “buffalo-moth’”’ in 
dwelling houses, and other common 
pests, many of them totally unknown 
to our fathers, may be cited as foreign 
insects that have entered this country 
and have become our most inveterate 
foes. But we can not by any means, 
impute all of our new insect troubles 
to those pests imported from other 
countries. We are constantly and 
unwittingly creating troubles of our 


own in this line. The Colorado 
potato beetle is an interesting and 
illuminating case in point. 

Prior to 1850 the Colorado potato 
beetle was confined to the Eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, not- 
ably in Colorado, where it fed upon 
its wild food plant, the sand bur, a 
close relative of the Irish potato. 
With the western advance of civiliza- 
tion, accompanied by the cultivation 
of the Irish potato, the beetle spread 
from its original food plant, the sand 
bur, to the potato on which it throve 
prodigiously. It had suddenly found 
a tender, succulent food plant, emi- 
nently suited to its taste and con- 
veniently growing in large patches, 
extending from Colorado to the At- 
lantic and south to the Gulf. Noth- 
ing was more inevitable than that 
this insect should gradually extend 
its territory to coincide with its now 
popular food plant. From 1868 to 
1870 it entered New York State and 
has since remained as a pest with 
which we must yearly contend. Thus 
we find that insects once unknown as 
injurious suddenly become serious 
pests through the disturbing influ- 
ences of man. 

The natural food plants of the 
common white grubs are the dif- 
ferent grasses. In the pasture lands 
and in many of the older meadow 
areas of this country will always be 
found more or less of these larvae of 
the June bugs. When an old pasture 
or meadow is plowed and corn is 
planted on the sod, injuries from 
white grubs are very liable to become 
serious. So long as the food plants 
of the June bug larvae stand on the 
soil in abundance, the grubs will 
thrive and multiply, but their in- 
juries may remain wholly unnoticed. 
On the other hand, when the grasses, 
standing thick on the ground, are 
destroyed by plowing, and corn is 
planted here and there instead, the 
ravages of the grubs often become 
prominent and widespread. The num- 
ber of grubs remain practically the 
same but the food plants are tre- 
mendously reduced in number, con- 
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sequently the injuries become very 
much more noticeable and serious. 
It is simply another case in which 
man has unwittingly destroyed the 
balance in nature and _ brought 
troubles upon his own shoulders. 
Undoubtedly, insect foes are in- 
creasing. It is an inevitable result 
of the destruction of our forests and 
the bringing of much of this virgin 
soil under cultivation with the con- 
sequent disturbance of the normal 
conditions of insect life in those areas. 
It is the result of the wholesale 
destruction of our birds for food, 


millinery purposes and so-called sport; 
of the increased population and wider 
occupation of the land by which 
many of the small animals that 
normally aid in holding insects in 
check have been driven away or 
destroyed; and of the importation 
of foreign plants and animals as we 
have graphically pointed out. In 
short, it is the inevitable result of 
the march of civilization by which 
general and profound disturbances 
of the forces that tend to hold the 
balance in nature have been brought 
about. 


MEAT PRODUCTION ON CHEAP FARM LAND 


By M. W. Harper 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, Cornell University 


DURING the past few months 

there has been much discussion 
on the high cost of living, and many 
theories advanced as to the cause and 
means of relief. It is not the purpose 
of this article to suggest causes or 
remedies, as there are sufficient ideas 
extant at present to cure almost any 
ill that might befall our Republic. 
Some of these ideas would be most 
amusing were it not for the source 
from which they come. Recently it 
has been suggested that we convert 
our cheap land into numerous potato 
patches and feed our people on Irish 
potatoes, yet at the very moment this 
suggestion came to public notice, 
potatoes were the cheapest article of 
food on the market. This suggestion 
carried with it the idea of dividing 
the land into small farms, yet it came 
from a man who fully appreciates the 
efficiency of combining small rail- 
roads under one management, and 
thus saving much duplication of labor. 
It is therefore not our purpose to add 
one more idea to this already too long 
list. 

Because of the high price of meat it 
does seem worth while to briefly 
review ,existing conditions along the 
line of meat production. Most of the 
meat—beef, pork and mutton,—pro- 
duced in the United States comes 


from the corn belt which includes the 
area lying west of the Sciota river, 
north of the Ohio river and east of the 
Missouri river. Throughout this re- 
gion corn can be more cheaply grown 
than anywhere else in the world. 
Corn being king of meat producing 
foods, this region naturally became 
noted for the product on of meat. 
This led to stocking the area with 
meat producing animals,—beef cattle, 
mutton sheep and swine. Carrying 
the breeding stock of these various 
classes through the summer season 
made a heavy demand for permanent 
pastures and a few years ago much of 
this corn belt was down in permanent 
pastures. During recent years, how- 
ever, the high price of grain has 
induced the farmers to plow up their 
pastures and raise more grain. With 
no permanent pastures ava lable, the 
corn belt farmers bel eve that they 
cannot keep breeding stock simply to 
raise calves and lambs to fatten for 
the market. Hence much of the 
breeding beef cattle and mutton sheep 
that formerly pastured throughout 
this region have disappeared. This 
in turn has reduced tke supply of 
feeding animals. 

Formerly, it was possible to pick 
up a carload of desirable feeding 
cattle or sheep, uniform in age, color, 
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MAKING BEEF ON 


type, breeding, condition and quality. 
In recent years the conditions of 
farming have changed so much that 


this is no longer possible throughout 


the corn belt. The supply is limited 
because land suitable for grain farm- 
ing has advanced so rapidly in value 
that it is not thought profitable to 
keep it in permanent pastures. A 
greater revenue per acre can be 
obtained at present by growing corn. 
Then too, a large proportion of cattle 
and sheep feeders have retired from 
their farms, moved to town and are 
renting their farms. Under prevail- 
ing conditions a renter cannot afford 
to stock a farm, as his lease has to be 
renewed annually, while the man 
who produces cattle or sheep must 
necessarily be able to live on the same 
farm throughout a series of years. 
The exceptionally high prices paid 
for butter during the last few years 
together with the increased price for 
veal calves have tempted many 
farmers to sacrifice a good beef calf as 
veal, and milk an unprofitable cow. 
Not only has the supply of beef 
animals diminished, but the quality 
has declined, due to the fact that a 
large majority of farmers keep just 


PASTURE. 


enough cows to supply their families 
with milk and butter. The result is 
that cows have been selected which 
show marked dairy form and charac- 
teristics rather than the beef type and 
conformation. As the cows are kept 
to supply dairy products, it is prefer- 
able to have them come “fresh’”’ at 
different times in the year in order 
that the dry cows may be replaced by 
fresh ones. The calf crop is thus 
very uneven in size. Little attention 
is paid to the kind of sire used, as the 
calves being considered of little value, 
are generally sent to the butcher as 
veal. Frequently beef, dairy and 
scrub cattle may be found in the same 
herd. These mated to the same bull 
at different seasons of the year bring 
forth a calf crop lacking as much in 
uniformity of age, breeding, type, 
conformation and color as it is pos- 
sible to conceive of. 

During this decadence of meat pro- 
ducing animals in the corn belt, there 
has been a steady increase in the de- 
mand, and as no other area has 
stepped forward to meet the demand, 
the price of meat has steadily in- 
creased. Unless meat goes still higher, 
there is little likelihood of the corn 
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MAKING MUTTON ON PASTURE. 


belt again embarking into the busi- 
ness of meat production as grain 
farming is more profitable. This 


brings up the question as to who is 


going to supply our people with meat. 

There are vast areas of land in the 
country unsuited for grain growing, 
which can be very profitably utilized 
for permanent pastures. In fact, 
much of the farm land east of Sciota 
and south of the Ohio rivers is suit- 
able for permanent pastures. This 
cheap land, much of it, could be laid 
to permanent pasture and yield a very 
creditable return as pasture for beef 
cattle and mutton sheep. In fact if 
conditions continue in the future 
as in the past, much of our beef 
and mutton must come from these 
cheap outlying lands. Of course if 
this is attempted, the care of the 
pasture must receive much atten- 
tion. 

The pasture crop is perhaps the 
most neglected of farm crops at the 
present time. Many pastures that 
are now supporting one animal to 
two or three acres can, with proper 
care,be made to support twice the 
number of animals. First, secure a 
good stand. Many pastures donot now 


possess more than one half a crop, and 
it is obvious that such pastures can- 
not produce a good yield. Blue grass 
should form the basis of all permanent 
pastures, but should be reinforced by 
White clover, Orchard grass and Red 
top. The pasture should be _ har- 
rowed and reseeded each spring until 
a stand is secured. Second, keep 
down the weeds. Animals eat the 
grass and leave the weeds, hence 
unless something is done to keep the 
weeds down, they soon take posses- 
sion of the pasture. To obviate this, 
pastures should be mowed twice each 
year. This is important and should 
not be neglected. It not only keeps 
the weeds down, but keeps the pasture 
in such condition that the animals 
will feed more evenly over the entire 
field. Animals are likely to feed 
where the grass is rather short and 
tender and leave the ranker growth. 
Mowing obviates this. Third, drain 
the pastures well. Good pasture can- 
not be secured without proper drain- 
age. This is often entirely neglected 
and the parts of the farm that are too 
wet to grow other crops are left for 
pasture. Fourth, top dress perma- 
nent pastures with manure when 
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convenient. Oftentimes corn stalks 
or straw scattered over the north 
slope when the land is broken will 
materially improve the pasture. 
Another factor which often reduces 
the total yield of a pasture is the fact 
that the animals are turned to grass 
too early in the spring, which in- 
jures the growth of the young plants 
before they get a good start, whereas 
if left a week or two longer they 
would return a much greater total 
yield. Pastures thus treated will 
increase in value with age as has been 
practically demonstrated as far east 
as Central New York and as far west 
as Western Missouri, where there are 
pastures varying in age from one- 
third to one-half of a century and are 
now supporting one animal to each 
acre from four to six months each 
year without extra food and support- 
ing two animals an equal length of 
time when grain is fed in addition. 
Fattening cattle and sheep on 


pasture is much more profitable than 
winter feeding and is much more 
generally practiced. By feeding in 


summer on pasture the labor is 
reduced to a minimum, there is no 
handling of bulky foods, no bedding 


a 
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to provide, no lots to clean of manure, 
and no extra outlay for an expensive 
plant such as sheds, lots, and the like. 
Approximately the only labor in sum- 
mer fattening is that required to keep 
the fences in repair. 

There are two methods of fattening 
animals on pasture; pasturing alone 
with no grain, which is called grass 
fattening, and feeding grain in addi- 
tion, oftentimes all they will eat in 
connection with the pasture. Which 
of these methods should be employed 
will depend on conditions. When 
land is cheap and there is an abun- 
dance of pasture, one may secure 
fairly good returns from pasturing 
without grains. True neither prime 
beef nor prime mutton can be made 
on pasture alone, but with the proper 
kind of animals a very creditable 
grade of meat may be produced, and 
at a very nominal cost as the animals 
have been bred, grown and fattened 
on cheap land. Such meat would 
readily be taken by the consumer 
which would serve to relieve the 
situation so far as high priced meat 
is concerned and at the same time 
the cheap farm lands would be in- 
creased in fertility and value. 


A GRASS-FAT BULLOCK. 





TYPHOID FEVER IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


By H. N. Ogden 


Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Cornell University, and Sanitary Engineer, 
N. Y. State Department of Health 


OR some years past it has been the 
custom of writers on hygiene and 
particularly of those discussing the 
question of health in rural communi- 
ties, to dwell on the dangers lurking in 
the waters of the farm well. These 
enthusiastic sanitarians have so mag- 
nified the dangers arising from the 
pollution of the soil in the vicinity of a 
well and the possible contamination 
of the water by such soil pollution 
that they have persuaded not only 
themselves, but many other credulous 
persons that the clear sparkling well 
water, used without any bad effects 
for years, is really a source of disease 
and death. As a matter of fact, it 
has been very difficult to produce any 
data that will substantiate the alarm- 
ing claims of these writers. Occasion- 


ally there is evidence to show that 
typhoid fever has been caused by the 


water of a polluted well but in such 
cases the opportunity for contamina- 
tion has been so manifest and the care- 
lessness or indifference of the owners 
of the property so flagrant, that the 
contamination occurs as a necessity 
rather than as an incident in the use 
of wells. 

Studies which have been made on 
the life of the typhoid fever germ in 
the soil show clearly that it is easily 
destroyed and that its passage 
through the soil particles is very 
difficult. An exception to this occurs 
when the germs are deposited in the 
ground within a current of water 
which flows into the well. Appar- 
ently the germs are carried in run- 
ning water just as leaves or chips car- 
ried in a brook and under these condi- 
tions pollution may occur when its 
origin is one hundred feet or more 
away. If the germs are deposited on 
the surface of the ground or in the 
upper layers of the ground above the 
point where they can be acted upon 
by sub-surface streams, the chances 


of their being carried into the well are 
very slight indeed. 

It follows, then, that if the well is 
protected at the surface of the ground, 
the greatest source of danger to the 
quality of the water is eliminated. 
This can easily be done by thoroughly 
cementing the masonry of the well 
from a point about six feet below the 
surface up to the surface and then ex- 
tending the well walls above the 
ground for a distance of at least a 
foot. Occasionally one sees a well 
built in this way. The soil around 
the well has also been carefully 
graded away from the masonry so 
that the surface water does not have a 
natural course into the well but is led 
around and away from it. This 
properly built well also has a water- 
tight concrete cover, extending out 
over the walls so that waste water 
from the pump, carrying, in many 
cases as it does, dirt and filth from 
the boots of the man drawing the 
water, shall not fall into the well but 
shall be carried away. With such a 
well, the danger from typhoid fever is 
very small and it is most untrue to say 
that the farm well is responsible for 
the excess of typhoid which occurs 
in the rural districts. A noted Eng- 
lish authority on water problems says 
that he has never been able to find 
any cases of typhoid fever caused by 
well water where the contamination 
had to percolate through several feet 
of compact soil before reaching the 
suspected well water. 

If it is not true that the farm well is 
responsible, neither is it true that the 
rural districts have more typhoid 
fever than city districts. The follow- 
ing table based on figures published 
by the United States Census Bureau 
shows the average death rate from 
typhoid fever in the cities of the 
United States and in the rural parts of 
the United States, the figures given be- 
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Year. 
Registration Cities.......... 
Rural part of Registration 
NI scigts aiujere ase esi me Tens 


1900 
36.5 


1901 


33-9 


34.6 18.8 


ing deaths for each 100,000 population. 
In this comparison the rural parts in- 
clude all the population in villages and 
cities of less than 8,o00 population. 

This table shows without question 
that the death rate from typhoid in 
the country is less than that in cities. 

There is, however, a point of con- 
cern which may be brought out by 
further study of these same statistics, 
better shown, perhaps, in the case of 
New York State. In the following 
table which shows typhoid fever death 
rates per 100,000 population for the 
years 1901-1908, it is to be noted that 
the death rate in the large cities is 
decreasing, somewhat irregularly, but 
on the whole it is markedly less at the 
end of the period. In the case of 
rural population, however, this does 
not appear, the death rate to-day 
being practically the same as ten 
years ago. This indicates that the 
knowledge of sanitary matters is 
gaining ground in large cities but not 
as yet, to the same extent, in rural 
districts. 

Year. 

Average of City Population 
Average of Rural Population .... 


1901 
38.9 
20.3 

Another interesting phase of the 
subject is that neither in the large 
cities nor in the country is there to 
be found the largest number of 
typhoid fever cases, but in the small 
city. This is because the small city 
has many of the unsanitary condi- 
tions belonging to city congestion 
without the efficient sanitary adminis- 
tration which belongs to the large 
city. In New York State, New York 
City shows a constantly decreasing 
death rate, decreasing from 20.4 
per 1,000 population in 1898 to 16.8 
in 1908. In the rural districts out- 
side of New York City, the death rate 
in 1898 was 14.5 and in 1908 it was 
15.5—an increase rather than a de- 
crease, illustrating, again, the greater 
advance in matters of hygiene in the 
city. 


35 


1902 1903 


37-5 38.2 


1904 1906 


34-2 


1907 
32.9 


1908 


35-2 30.1 25.8 


29:0: 24:7 23.8 23.0 28:6 26:0 24:3 


The small city of from 3000 popula- 
tion upwards, is altogether the most 
dangerous community in which to 
live so far as health is concerned and 
particularly is this true in the case 
of typhoid fever diseases. The most 
conspicuous outbreaks of typhoid 
fever which this country has ever 
known have been in cities of this 
type—cities in which a water supply 
has been installed but cities in which 
a sense of irresponsibility for the 
purity of the water, coupled with a 
dislike to expend money for its pro- 
tection, has allowed the water to be- 
come polluted so that an epidemic 
has fotlowed. 

Nor are conditions better without a 
public water supply. In the country 
there is room enough so that organic 
matter deposited on or in the soil is 
taken care of by the natural purify- 
ing agencies. In the small city, 
where the land is all divided into lots 
and where on each lot there must be 
located both a well and a cesspool, the 
ground becomes saturated with filth, 

1902 
33-9 
24.1 


1903 
43-0 


22.2 
23.2 


1904 
40.3 
21.3 


1905 
32.2 
22.3 


1906 
30.5 
23.3 


1907 
32.3 
19.9 


the natural purifying agencies of the 
soil are swamped or drowned in their 
vain attempt to take care of the 
constantly increasing amount of pol- 
lution, and the wells become infected 
because the ground itself has become 
a hot-bed of germs. The writer could 
cite instance after instance where 
typhoid fever has repeatedly broken 
out, not because of any specific in- 
fection in any particular well, but be- 
cause the ground water as a whole has 
become infected from the accumula- 
tions of filth in the soil. 

The remedy is obvious. The small 
city should provide itself with a 
public water supply, not depending 
upon wells. It may sometimes be 
easier and cheaper to provide a 
sewer system than a water supply and 
if the sewage is removed from the 
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community the wells may continue to 
be used; but with houses close to- 
gether and on small lots, to expect a 
community of any size to pour filth 
into the soil and take pure water out 
of the same soil is unthinkable. 

Nor is it always sufficient to provide 
a water supply. Constant care and 
supervision must be exercised to 
maintain that water supply in a state 
of purity. If the water comes from 
the surface of the ground, as from 
brooks or streams, an inspection of 
the watershed must be made regularly 
in order to make sure that no pol- 
lution is finding its way into the 
stream. If the water comes from the 
springs, due care must be taken to see 
that the springs themselves do not 
receive surface wash. If the water 


comes from wells the safety of the 
supply is generally assured but an 
occasional analysis of the water 
should be made in order that any un- 
expected or unforeseen pollution may 
be discovered. 

As a conclusion, then, it may be 
said that the danger of living in a 
small city or village comes from the 
crowding together of population and 
that the dangers incident to this con- 
gestion are not removed largely be- 
cause the residential rural community 
are unwilling to spend the money 
necessary to protect themselves. It 
is a pity that such shortsightedness 
can exist and it must be left to the 
broader-minded and perhaps younger 
members of the community to combat 
and overcome this conservatism. 


PLEA FOR NEW COUNTY FAIR 
By L. H. Bailey 
Address to students Oct. 13, 
‘THE county fair has not changed its 


general basis of operation in 
recent years, and yet the basis of 
country life is changing rapidly. 
There are many county fairs that are 
doing excellent work and are worth 
to the people all that they cost in 
effort and money; but the method 
or system as a whole is inadequate 
to the present-day conditions. The 
whole basis of the county fair is 
insufficient for the epoch that we are 
now entering. I would not dis- 
continue the local fairs. I would 
make them over. 

The fairs have been invaded by 
gambling, and numberless_ catch- 
penny and amusement and enter- 
tainment features, many of them 
of a very questionable order, until 
they often become great country 
medleys of acrobats, trained bears, 
and high divers, and gew-gaws, and 
balloon ascensions, and side-shows, 
and professional traveling exhibitors 
and advertising devices for all kinds 
of goods. The receipts are often 
measured by the number of cheap 


IgIo. 


vaudeville and other ‘‘attractions’’ 
that the fair is able to secure. And 
as these things have increased, the 
local agricultural interest has tended 
to drop out. In New York, the state 
makes appropriations to local fairs: 
it is a question whether the state 
should be in the showman business. 

I should like to see one experiment 
tried somewhere by some one, design- 
ed to project a novel and bold enter- 
prise on a new foundation. It would 
first be necessary to eliminate some of 
the present features, and then to add 
a constructive programme. 

I would eliminate all gate receipts; 
all horse trots; all concessions, and all 
shows; all display of ordinary store 
merchandise; all sales of articles and 
commodities; and all money prem- 
iums. 

Having taken out the obstructions, 
unnecessaries, and excresences, I 
would enter on a constructive pro- 
gramme. I should then begin to 
make a fair. I assume that the fact 
that a person lives in a community, 
places on him responsibilities for the 
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A FARMER’S COUNTY PICNIC, A FEATURE WHICH DEAN BAILEY WISHES TO MAKE 
MORE PROMINENT AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 


welfare of that community. We 
should make the county fair one 
of the organized means of developing 
this general welfare. Therefore, I 
should assume that every citizen in 
the county, by virtue of his citizen- 
ship, is a member of the county fair 
and owes to it an allegiance. 

It would then devolve on the per- 
sons who are organizing and operating 
the work, representing the fair asso- 
ciation, to develop in him his sense of 
allegiance and co-operation. I should 
not discourage any citizen of the 
county from co-operating in the enter- 
prise, or allow him to escape his 
natural responsibilities, because he 
felt himself unable or unwilling to 
pay an admission fee, any more than 
I should eliminate any person be- 
cause of religion, politics, color or sex. 

Of course, it requires money to run 
afair. I should like to see the money 
raised on the principle of “tag day.” 
I should like to have it said to every 
resident in the county that he and his 
family may come to the fair without 


money and without price; but I 
should say to him also that money is 
needed, and that all those persons who 
wish to give a certain sum would be 
provided with a tag, which would ab- 
solve them from further contributions 
for the year and which would admit 
them and family during the entire 
fair. I suspect that more money 
could be more easily raised in this way 
than by means of gate receipts. I 
should have this money collected by 
means of an organized effort through 
all the schools and societies in the 
county, setting every one of them at 
work on a definite thing. 

Of course, the state or other agency, 
could contribute its quota of funds as 
heretofore. 

In other words, I should like to see, 
in this single experiment, a complete 
transfer from the commercial and 
“amusement” phase to the educa- 
tional and recreation phase. I should 
like to see the county fair made the 
real meeting place for the country 
folk. I should make a special effort 
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to get the children. The best part of 
the fair would be the folks, and not 
the machines or the cattle, although 
these also would be very important. 
I should make the fair one great picnic 
and gathering-place and field-day, 
and bring together the very best 
elements that are concerned in the 
development of country life. 

I should work through every organ- 
ized enterprise in the county, as com- 
mercial clubs, creameries, co-opera- 
tive societies, religious bodies, frater- 
nal organizations, schools, and what- 
ever other organized units already 
may exist. 

I would have every person bring 
and exhibit what he considers to be 
his best contribution to the develop- 
ment of a good country life. One 
man would exhibit his bushel of 
potatoes; another his Holstein bull; 
another his pumpkin or his plate of 
apples; another a picture and plans 
of his modern barn; another his driv- 
ing team; another his flock of sheep, 
or his herd of swine; another his pen 
of poultry; another his plan for a new 
house or a sanitary kitchen, or for the 
installation of water supplies, or for 
the building of a farm bridge, or the 
improved hanging of a barn door, or 
for a better kind of fence, or for a new 
kink in a farm harness, or for the ex- 
hibition of tools best fitted for clay 
land or sandy land, and so on and on. 
The woman would also show what she 
is contributing to better conditions,— 
her best handiwork in fabrics, her 
best skill in cooking, her best plans in 
housekeeping, her best ideas for 
church work or for club work. The 
children would show their pets, what 
they had grown in the garden, what 
they had made in the house or the 
barn, what they had done in the 
school, what they had found in the 
woods. I should assume that every 
person living on the land in the county 
had some one thing which he was 
sure was a contribution to better 
farming, or to better welfare; and he 
should be encouraged to exhibit it 
and to explain it, whether it is a new 
way to hang a hoe, or a herd of pure- 


bred cattle, or a plan for tarmer’s in- 
stitutes. I should put it up to every 
man to show in what respect he has any 
right to claim recognition over his fel- 
lows, or to be a part of his community. 

I would ask the newspapers and the 
agricultural press to show up their 
work; also the manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements and of country 
life articles. 

I would also ask the organizations 
to prove up. What is the creamery 
contributing to a better country life? 
What the school? Thechurch? The 
grange? The co-operative exchange? 
The farmers’ club? The reading club? 
The woman’s society? The literary 
circle? The library? 

I should give much attention to the 
organization of good games and 
sports, and I should have these co- 
operative between schools, or other or- 
ganizations, such organizations hav- 
ing prepared for them consecutively 
during the preceding year. I should 
introduce good contests of all kinds. 
I should fill the fair with good fun and 
frolic. I should want to see some 
good pageants and dramatic efforts 
tounded on the industries, history, or 
traditions of the region or at least of 
the United States. It should not be 
so very difficult to find literature for 
such exercises even now, for a good 
deal has been written. By song, 
music, speaking, acting, and various 
other ways, it would not be difficult to 
get all the children in the schools of 
the county at work. In the old days 
of the school ‘‘exhibition,’’ something 
of this spirit prevailed. It was mani- 
fest in the old “‘spelling bees”’ and also 
in the ‘“‘lyceum.’”’ We have lost our 
rural cohesion because we have been 
attracted by the town and the city, 
and we have allowed the town and the 
city to do our work. I think it would 
not be difficult to organize a pageant, 
or something of the kind at a county 
fair, that would make the ordinary 
vaudeville or side-show or gim-crack 
look cheap and ridiculous and not 
worth one’s while. 

If we organize our fair on a recrea- 
tion and educational basis, then we 
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can take out all commercial phases, as 
the paying of money premiums. An 
award of merit, if it is nothing more 
than a certificate or a memento, 
would then be worth more than a 
hundred dollarsin money. It is prob- 
able that the fair would have to as- 
sume the expense of certain of the 
exhibits. ,So far as possible I should 
substitute co-operation and emulation 
for competition, particularly for com- 
petition for money. 

This kind of fair is not only per- 
fectly possible but it is feasible in 
many places, if only some one or two 
or three persons possessed of good 
common sense and of leadership 
would take hold of the things energeti- 
cally. One must cut himself loose 
from preconceived notions. He must 
have imagination, and be prepared to 
meet discouragements. He need not 
take the attitude that present methods 
are necessarily all bad; he is merely 
concerned in developing a new thing. 
Because I would not have horse races 
in my fair, I do not wish at all to be 
understood as saying that horse races 
are to be discouraged. Let the present 
race courses in the fair grounds be 
used for horse races, if the people want 
them. We have June races now, 
and they could be held at other times 
of the year when persons who are in- 
terested desire to have them. My 
point is that they are not a necessary 
part of a county agricultural fair. 
They rest on a money basis, and do 
not represent the people. Neither do 
I say that all traveling shows and con- 
cessions are bad; but most of them 
are out of place in a county fair and 
contrary to its spirit. 

It is often said that our fairs have 
developed from the market-places of 
previous times, and are historically 
commercial. We know, of course, 
that fairs have been market-places, 
and that some of them are so to this 
day in other countries. I doubt very 
much, however, whether the history 
is correct that develops the American 


agricultural fairs from the market- 
place fairs of other countries. From 
the time when Elkanah Watson ex- 
hibited his merino sheep in the public 
square of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 
1807, in order that he might induce 
other persons to grow sheep as good 
as his, and when the state of New York 
started its educational programme 
in 1819, the essence of the American 
idea has been that a fair is an educa- 
tional and not a trading enterprise. 

An enterprise of the kind that I 
project need not necessarily be held 
on a fair-ground of the present type, 
although that might be the best place 
for it. If there is a good institution 
in the county that has grounds, and 
especially that has an agricultural 
equipment worthy of observation, I 
should think that the best results 
would be secured by holding the fair 
at that place. This kind of a fair 
would not need to be inclosed within a 
Chinese wall. Of course, there would 
have to be buildings and booths and 
stables in which exhibitions could be 
made. In every fair there should 
nowadays be an assembly hall in 
which lectures, exhibitions, simple 
dramas, worth-while applicable mov- 
ing pictures, and other entertainment 
features could be given. 

My plea, therefore, is that someone 
somewhere make one experiment with 
a county fair designed to bring all the 
people together on a wholly new 
basis. The present basis is wrong 
for this twentieth century in which we 
live. The old needs are passing; new 
needs are coming in. I would have 
the fair represent the real substantial 
progress of rural civilization, and I 
would also have it help to make that 
progress. It should be a power in its 
community, not a phenomenon that 
passes as a matter of course, like the 
phases of the moon. 

I do not expect all this to mater- 
ialize in a day; but you are young, 
and I want to set a new picture into 
your minds. 





ABOUT THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION 


By J. L. Stone 


Professor of Farm Practice, Cornell University 


JOHN L. STONE 


First Treasurer of the Agricultural Association. 


AM asked to write briefly regard- 
ing the early days of the Agricul- 
tural Association as I took part in its 


organization. I regret that, owing 
to having a memory that does not 
retain details well, I shall not be able 
to do so as satisfactorily as some 
might. 

Cornell University opened its doors 
to students in the autumn of 1868. 
In September, 1870, the class of ’74 
appeared on the campus and the 
writer, who was numbered among the 
new arrivals, began his acquaintance 
with Cornell and Ithaca. 

There were no separate colleges 
then. Instead there were several 
departments conducting courses, such 
as The Course in Arts, The Course in 
Science, The Course in Engineering, 
or The Course in Agriculture. 


The Agricultural Society was or- 
ganized during the school year of 
1871-72. The register for this year 
shows that there were then in the 
University, 595 students, of which 12 
are listed as in Agriculture. 

The faculty of Agriculture con- 
sisted as follows: The President; 
Prof. Caldwell, Dean, General and 
Agricultural Chemistry; Prof. Hartt, 
Geology; Prof. Law, Veterinary 
Science; Prof. Prentice, Botany and 
Horticulture; Prof. Wilder, Anatomy 
and Zoology; Prof. McCandless, Agri- 
culture; Prof. Gould, Twelve lectures 
on farm tools. 

It will be noted that the Agricul- 
tural faculty consisted largely of 
teachers of the general sciences, as 
chemistry, geology, botany and zo- 
ology. Prof. McCandless was a new 
arrival this year and was the first 
faculty member to devote himself to 
applied agriculture. Previous to this 
the applied agriculture had con- 
sisted of a few lectures by non-resi- 
dent lecturers. 

It will be seen, then, that there was 
very little ‘Agricultural atmosphere”’ 
about the University in that day. If 
the students were to take full draughts 
of that article they must help to 
create it for themselves. 

It is natural, then, that the stu- 
dents of that early date should be led 
to form an organization for the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences 
relating to agriculture and to train 
themselves in discussion and debate. 
An organization was effected under 
the name, I think, of ‘‘The Cornell 
Agricultural Club.” Day sessions 
were held in one of the rooms in the 
north part of Morrill Hall (then called 
the South Building), so long the home 
of the Agricultural College, and even- 
ing sessions in Cascadilla Building. 
I think there were no facilities for 
lighting in Morrill Hall at that time. 
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CHAS. Y. LACY 


First President of the Agricultural Association. 


Membership was not confined to 
Agricultural students. Some who 
were registered in the then popular 
Course in Science were associated 
with us. Frequently the papers pre- 
sented were as appropriate for a 
science society as for an agricultural 
club. 

I have found no records of those 
early meetings. The earliest records 
that I have seen bear date of 1884. I 
have no positive proof that the society 
maintained an uninterrupted activity 
during the twelve years between 1872 
and 1884, but it has been publicly an- 
nounced on several occasions that it is 
believed to have done so, without 
eliciting any testimony to the con- 
trary. 

While I have no records of those 
early meetings, I distinctly remember 
the encumbents of the various offices. 
The president was C. Y. Lacy who 
graduated in 1873 and has the distinc- 
tion of getting the first degree in 
Agriculture granted by Cornell Uni- 
versity. He went to Minnesota State 
University for a few years as profes- 
sor of Agriculture, then was engaged 


in an extensive sheep industry in 
Montana, and finally settled in Cali- 
fornia, where he now resides. The 
secretary was W. R. Lazenby, now 
Professor of Forestry at Ohio State 
University. He remained at Cornell 
several years as instructor in Horticul- 
ture. While here he drew the bill that 
was passed by the State Legislature 
establishing the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. The corresponding 
secretary of the club was David Starr 
Jordan, now president of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, and the treasurer 
was the writer of this article. 

Those early days of the University 
and of the College of Agriculture were 
very different from these, both in num- 
ber of students and facilities for in- 
struction. Nearly all the subjects we 
now Class as applied agriculture have 
been developed since that day. Never- 
theless, the students received training 
that has served them well in their 
work in life. 


W. R. LAZENBY 


First Secretary of the Agricultural Association. 





INTERCOLLEGE ATHLETICS 


John Craig 


President Intercollege Athletic Association 


I AM glad to offer a few remarks on 

this subject in response to the 
invitation of the Editor of THE 
CouNTRYMAN because I am personally 
interested in this expression of inter- 
college student relation, and because 
I feel that they have an important 
bearing upon the health of the 
student body. 

The purpose of the Association is 
not concerned with athletics and 
physicalexercise exclusively, although 
these are its main interest. It hopes 
by means of competitive athletics to 
maintain pleasant relations and estab- 
lish closer intimacies between students 
otherwise separated by curriculum 
and college duties. How often do the 
less prominent students meet students 
of their own University for the first 
time in the business worid years 
after graduation! There is a nat- 
ural tendency towards _ segrega- 


tion into groups having similar class 


interests. To that extent, a narrow 
type of provincialism may creep into 
the University. The student’s affilia- 
tions should be much wider than the 
boundaries of his own college. He is 
likely to go into the world a relatively 
narrow man who does not cultivate 
the point of view and acquaintance of 
men in other colleges. The engineer 
and the agriculturist can profitably 
brush shoulders as surely as inter- 
course between arts and architecture 
may be profitable. I do not wish to 
press this point with undue emphasis, 
but it is well worthy of full considera- 
tion in these days when the student 
membership of most of the colleges is 
so steadily and in some cases rapidly 
increasing. May we not then in view 
of these points encourage intercollege 
athletic activities on the special plea 
of improving personal and _ social 
relations? 

The principal object of the Associa- 
tion of course is to promote and ex- 
tend among the student body a 
general desire for outdoor, healthful 


exercise. We realize that an incen- 
tive is needed for all kinds of co- 
operative effort. The money incen- 
tive is the most potent of all—hence 
our great corporations. Here (in 
inter-college athletics) the incentive 
is for the building of a physical 
machine capable of performing its 
share of the world’s service in an 
efficient manner. The main stimulus 
lies in the chance of the game. There 
is practically as much individual en- 
joyment to the participants, in the 
victory of a mediocre team over a well 
matched opponent as there is when 
both teams represent ‘‘all star per- 
formers.’ This is from the stand- 
point of the performer. Intercollege 
athletics provides a place for the 
middle class man. It may also dis- 
cover a “‘star’’ now and then. In this 
it will rejoice, but it is really less con- 
cerned with the star than the rank 
and file. Weare proud of our varsity 
athletics and of the reputation they 
have built up for Cornell for fair 
play and clean dealing. This reputa- 
tion is being jealously guarded by our 
worthy coaches, and we may trust 
them freely. 

The history of intercollege athletics 
at Cornell is brief, but not without 
some degree of satisfaction to those 
associated with its progress. Organiz- 
ed in 1907 and unsupported by any- 
thing but practically voluntary con- 
tributions, it has passed through 
three successful years each one tend- 
ing to consolidate its organization 
and sharpen the interest of the stu- 
dent body. The affairs of the Asso- 
ciation are directed by a Board of 
Managers consisting of one representa- 
tive from each of the seven colleges 
comprising the Association, mechani- 
cal engineering, arts, agriculture, civil 
engineering, law, architecture and 
veterinary science, and two faculty 
members. The Board has power to 
choose any additional advisory mem- 
bers whom it may elect. Each col- 
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INTERCOLLEGE RACE, 


lege in the Association is assessed a 
small sum in proportion to its size to 
cover current expenses. The con- 
tests engaged in by the teams rep- 
resenting the different colleges for 
the past three years included the 
following events: Association foot- 
ball, cross country running, basket 
ball, indoor meet, base ball, rowing 
and track. Contests for the inter- 
college supremacy in ‘‘soccer”’ are in 
progress twice each week on the 
Alumni field. A set of rules and 
regulations governing each event has 
been printed and should be consulted 
by each player. The present officers 
are: John Craig, president; J.R. Hof- 
fert, vice-president; C. R. Armstrong, 
secretary; C. V. P. Young, treasurer. 

The year closing June, 1910, was 
most successful in point of interest 
and also with reference to the number 
of men who ‘“‘came out”’ in response to 
the opportunity. Professor Young 
of the Department of Physical Culture 
estimates that more than one thous- 


IgIo 


and men secured healthful exercise in 
addition to pleasant outdoor diver- 
sion in connection with the inter- 
college series of games. This is a 
splendid showing. The time factor 
in all athletics is the difficult one. 
With the increasing number of practi- 
cums and laboratories in all depart- 
ments, the amount of time available 
in the afternoon is becoming more 
limited each year. Ability to get 
exercise with a minimum loss of time 
is thus very important. In this 
respect agriculture is advantageously 
situated. The proximity of the fine 
expanse of playground and athletic 
field permits the student in agricul- 
ture to reach the field most expedit- 
iously. The spirited scene on the 
playground these fine October after- 
noons when the beautiful expanse of 
sward on both levels is completely 
occupied by variegated and variously 
garbed and _ vigorously occupied 
youths is certainly encouraging for 
the future of intercollege athletics. 
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AN INTERCOLLEGE BASEBALL MATCH ON NEW PLAYGROUND. 


Another feature worthy of mention 
is the fact that these organizations 
are constructed and maintained by 


the students for the love of the sport. 


This is sufficient. It is interesting 
to note that college spirit is just as 
strong in the smaller colleges as in the 
larger, for the architects, lawyers and 
veterinarians, much to their credit, 
have been loyal supporters and keen 
contestants in every series since the 
beginning. That these contests are 
not lacking in intrinsic interest is 
evidenced by the finals in the crew 
races last year. In this connection 
it is worthy of record that in order to 
further rowing, civil engineering and 


agriculture have acquired (the former 
by gift and the latter by subscrip- 
tions) rowing gigs for their own use. 
I understand that mechanical en- 
gineering is considering the same 
matter, and it is to be hoped that the 
other colleges will before long equip 
themselves in like manner. Cornell 
should not invest all its aquatic 
interest in the proud records of our 
invincible varsity. 

I am glad to say an unbiased word 
in appreciation of the college spirit 
shown by the men in agriculture. 
Their achievements are worthy of 
congratulation for they have been 
progressive from the beginning. 





FORMER STUDENTS 


’o7, B. S. A.—Howard C. Pierce 
formerly assistant professor of poultry 
husbandry at Iowa State University 
at Ames, la. and who is now in the 
employ of the U. S. government is at 
present at Atlantic, la. He is work- 
ing on the cold storage problem deal- 
ing with dressed poultry and eggs. 

’o9, B. S. A-—W. W. Bonds has 
been appointed horticulturist at the 
University of Maine. He expects to 
return to the University in the winter 
to continue his studies as a graduate 
student. 

Mary A. Fitch who was a candidate 
for Ph.D. in 1908-09 has been ap- 
pointed Botanical assistant at Purdue 
University and is also continuing 
work on her Thesis. 

’o5, B.S. A—J. G. Halpin who was 
an instructor of poultry at Michigan 
has gone to Wisconsin as assistant 
professor. 

’o8, W. P.—A. G. Philips is now in 
charge of the poultry work at Purdue 
University. 

’o8, Sp.—Chas. R. Barker was 
married on the evening of October 10, 
1910 to Miss Flossie Isabel Forman, 
at New Lynne, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker visited Cornell University 
October 15 and 16. Mr. Barker is 
now on his own farm at South New 
Lynne, Ohio. 

08, W. P.—A. Lippincott who re- 
ceives a degree in agriculture from 
Iowa State University this year is in 
charge of the poultry work at that 
institution. 

’10, B. S. AF. S. Jacoby presi- 
dent of last winter’s poultry associa- 
tion is in charge of the poultry at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. He 
is assisted by Tryggve Schreiner, S, ’10. 

"10, S.—Wilfred M. Anderson is in 
charge of the Turtle Point farm at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

*10, W.P.—F. T. Finch isin charge of 
the incubator rooms of the poultry 
department here at the University. 

"10, W. P.—George Martin is con- 
nected with a land developing firm 
at Schwanee on the Delaware, Penn. 


He has charge of the poultry farm 
which is to supply the hotels and 
families situated on the land 
developed by the company. 

"10, Ph. D.—Ormond Butler has 
been appointed Research instructor 
in Horticulture at the University of 
Wisconsin. This position is something 
entirely new. 

"ro, Ph. D.—H. A. Harding has re- 
turned to his work at the Geneva 
experiment Station. He is going to 
investigate particularly the ferment 
producing organisms of cheeses. 

"10, B. S. A.—William H. Marcus- 
sen who specialized in dairy work is 
now in the employ of the Lederle 
laboratories in Brooklyn. There is a 
possibility that he will be connected 
with the New York state experiment 
station at Geneva in the near future. 

"ro, B. S. A—Frank W. Messing is 
now in the employ of the Queen City 
Dairy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

’r0, S.—Louis Tollins is with the 
Newark Milk & Cream Co. at Newark, 
N. J. 
"3062 SoA: 


Thomas J. McInerney 
and Walter W. Fisk are both connect- 
ed with the Dairy Department of the 


college. The former is assisting Prof. 
Ross and the latter is in the cheese 
department. 

"10, B. S. A.—R. E. Deuel who 
specialized in animal husbandry is 
now assisting in that department. 

"10, M. S.—M. McCool has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the plant 
physiology department. 

’o2, Ph. D.—Dr. K. Miyake, lectur- 
er in the Department of Botany in 
the Imperial University of Tokio, 
Japan, is now in this country on an 
extended trip. He has been sent by 
the Korean government to study 
diseases of ginseng. Ginseng is under 
government monopoly in Korea. Dr. 
Miyake is studying these diseases in 
the laboratories of the Department of 
Plant Pathology. The government 
also sent with him Mr. M. Tommiiye, 
chief expert for the ginseng adminis- 
tration. 
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At this time of the 
year after each ac- 
tivity of the College 
has been described 
in such glowing terms by its respec- 
tive upholders it may seem rather 
unnecessary to bring up the subject 
of Departmental Clubs. However, 
the CorNELL CountTRYMAN feels that 
these organizations cannot be too 
strongly represented. 

In these clubs the men who are 
really interested in fruit growing, 
animal husbandry or poultry hus- 
bandry gather to discuss topics which 
are vital to progress and success in 
these different branches of agriculture. 
No student can attend these meetings 
without becoming more broadly train- 
ed in the work in which he is specializ- 
ing. 

We urge the student who is just 
starting in here and has not yet 
decided in what line of study he is 
going to specialize to visit all of these 
clubs in turn, hear the respective sub- 
jects discussed by men who know 


Departmental 
Clubs 


what they are talking about, and 
then make up his mind as to which 
branch of agriculture he desires to 
devote his life and then stick to the 
department representing that branch. 

The regular student, swamped by 
required work in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, for his first two years 
entirely overlooks these meetings. 
This practice we believe is entirely 
wrong as we are sure that the student 
will be much better fitted to take up 
his agricultural work if he has listened 
to the discussions in these different 
clubs. 

Lest some may not know, the 
Horticultural Club is named the 
Lazy Club and meets every Monday 
evening at the Greenhouse. The 
Animal Husbandry or Round Up 
Club also meets every Monday even- 
ing in the Animal Husbandry Library, 
while the Poultry Association holds its 
meetings twice a month. 

Besides the training which one re- 
ceives by attending these meetings 
the social side must not be over- 
looked. There you meet the men 
who are interested in the same things 
as you are and friendships are formed 
which remain through life and greatly 
facilitate business relations in after 
years. Another feature which al- 
ways attracts students is_ refresh- 
ments of some sort which often ap- 
pear unannounced at these meet- 
ings. 


In another part of 
this issue Dean 
Bailey puts forth 
in characteristic, 
clear and forceful manner his ideal 
county fair. The CounTRYMAN be- 
lieves that the county fair needs 
rejuvenating more than any of our 


The County 
Fair 
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agricultural institutions and stands 
ready to lend a hand in the cam- 
paign for its improvement. 

It cannot be expected that the 
county fair will be completely revolu- 
tionized at once. The change will 
be the result of slow evolution but we 
are confident that the change will 
come and that the county fair will 
stand for education and clean recrea- 
tion rather than bunco games and 
cheap amusements. 

We are sure that many people will 
disagree with Dean Bailey in some of 
the details of his plans but we must all 
agree that it is much better that the 
fair should be more of a large county 
picnic and meeting place for old 
friends than it now is. We would all 
be glad to escape from that feeling, 
which we all have at fairs, that every- 
where we go someone is trying to sell 
us something, and there is no right- 
thinking person but feels that the 
vulgar side shows and freak museums 
must go. 

It is up to every student, to every 
alumnus of this College, and to every 
person concerned with rural improve- 
ment to stand with Dean Bailey and 
do all in their power to make the 
county fair representative of and up- 
lifting to the people who live in the 
country. 


During early No- 
vember the stu- 
dents in this Col- 
lege are sure to be 
looking forward to something. Never 
‘yet have they been disappointed but 
instead the realization has always 
exceeded their expectation. We are 
talking about the Annual Fruit Ex- 
hibit given under the auspices of the 
Department of Pomology. 


The Annual 
Fruit Exhibit 


The Exhibit this year will be held 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 3-4-5, and we know that, as 
in former years, the rooms will be 
filled by interested spectators during 
the greater part of this time. Profes- 
sor Wilson has just returned from an 
extended tour of western fruit regions 
and we understand has arranged for a 
large exhibition of western fruit at 
this year’s Exhibit. This Fruit Ex- 
hibit has always attracted wide atten- 
tion and exceedingly favorable com- 
ment. We are sure that the show of 
this year will exceed all former efforts. 
The CounNTRYMAN takes great pleasure 
in expressing this little word of appre- 
ciation to Professor Wilson and the 
students under him for the success of 
this annual Fruit Exhibit which has 
become one of the things of which 
this College is justly most proud. 


Because of duties 
at home, A. M. 
Kruse, ’11, Artistic 
Editor of the Cor- 
NELL COUNTRYMAN, was unable to 
return to the University this fall. 
Having no assistant Artistic editor 
the position of Artistic editor on our 
Board is vacant. 

We feel that this department of our 
magazine is sufficiently important 
to demand the entire attention of one 
member of the Board. The competi- 
tion for this position is now open to 
any student in this College and when 
any student has demonstrated his 
artistic ability to our satisfaction he 
will be given the now vacant position. 

The CounTRYMAN makes an urgent 
appeal that all students who are at all 
inclined toward this kind of work 
will come down to the office and talk 
things over with us. 


An Artistic 
Editor 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


The Ag. soccer team defeated the 
C. E. team in the first game of the 
season by the score of 1-0. The 
team was composed of Funk, Sonnen- 
feld, Rogers, Lemon,-Hageman, Wil- 
son, Neethling, Bishop, Puga, Lip- 
man and Chew. 

The first meeting of the Cornell 
Bacteriological Association was held 
on Friday evening, October 14. A 
talk on “Qualitative Bacteriological 
Methods with particular reference to 
Soil Investigations’’ was delivered by 
Mr. H. J. Conn. 

The Committee for the Promotion 
of Agricultural Science held their 
annual meeting at the College of Agri- 
culture, October 11, 1910 and spent 
the afternoon in their annual inspec- 
tion of the buildings of the college. 
This committee meets at the college 
once a year to keep in touch with the 
work of the college and serves as a 
connecting link between it and the 
farmers of the state. The following 
men were ‘present at the meeting: 
R. A. Pearson, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture; T. B. Wilson of Hall’s 
Corners, president of the Fruit Grow- 
er’s Association; F. N. Godfrey of 
Olean, master of the State Grange; 
Dr. E. M. Santee of _ Wellsboro, 
president of the State Dairymen’s 
Association; W. F. Marx of Clifton 
Springs, president of the State Bee 
Keeper’s Association; F. D. Ward of 
Batavia, president of the State Sheep 
Breeders’ Association; Dean Bailey 
and Secretary Mann of the College of 
Agriculture. 


Professor C. S. Wilson has been 
travelling in the west studying the 
methods used in Pacific Coast fruit 
growing. He was well entertained 
by friends at the Oregon Agricultural 
College. Professor Wilson is sending 
home large quantities of fruit to be 
shown at the Annual Fruit Exhibit. 
He will not be back in Ithaca until 
the first of November. In his absence, 
Dean Bailey gave the first lecture in 
the course in Elementary Pomology. 
Later lectures were given by Dr. 
Webber. 

‘na © 

The Fourth Annual Fruit Show is 
to be held at the College, November 
3, 4, 5. Preparations are under way 
to make this the best show ever held in 
Ithaca. With the large exhibit sent 
from the West by Professor Wilson, an 
interesting comparison may be made 
between the fruit of the East and the 
West. It is hoped such a high-grade 
exhibit from the East will be on hand 
as to prove conclusively that we can 
compete in every way with the West. 
A meeting was held on Tuesday, 
October 13, at which F. M. Morrison 
was appointed general chairman, and 
the following were elected to serve as 
heads of the various committees :— 
Buchholtz, Auchter, Stark, Strahan, 
Tenney, Petersen, Bradlee, Harden- 
burg, and Miss Jenkins. 


* * xX 


A get-wise meeting for freshmen in 
Agriculture was held at the College on 
the evening of October 3. E. M. 
Tuttle, 10, presided. The meeting 
was opened with the singing of the 
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Alma Mater. The first address was 
given by A. R. Mann, secretary of the 
College, who urged the freshmen first 
to go out for University athletics and 
then to turn their attention to the 
activities of the college. The follow- 
ing speakers then informed the fresh- 
men as to the various activities. 
J. C. Laue, soccer; W. G. Stephen- 
son, basketball; H. N. Humphrey, 
track; C. E. Emmons, baseball; 
J. B. McCloskey, crew; H. B. Rogers, 
musical Clubs; S. G. Judd, CorNELL 
CouNnTRYMAN; E. M. Tuttle, Agri- 
cultural Association and Depart- 
mental Clubs. Miss McCloskey then 
spoke to the students. Prof. Rice 
wound up the evening with a stirring 
talk which infused enthusiasm and 
spirit into the meeting. After the 
Evening song, all remained for a 
social hour. 
i - * 

The first Assembly of the College of 
Agriculture was held on Thursday 
evening, October 6. In spite of the 
weather, a good crowd was out to hear 
Dean Bailey’s first address after his 
year’s absence. The Assembly was 
opened with the singing of the Alma 
Mater, after which a vocal solo was 
given by Mr. Peck. This was follow- 
ed by a solo by Miss Browning. 
Dean L. H. Bailey then spoke to the 
students. His message was a strong 
one, a plea for individualism. He 
said that he wished the egress from 
the country to the city would con- 
tinue until rural districts are purged 
of all men unwilling to work. Dean 
Bailey delighted the audience with 
two new poems of his own composi- 
tion. After the Evening Song, a 
social hour followed. At Dean Bailey’s 
request, refreshments will no longer 
be served after assemblies. 


* * * 


The musical clubs of the Agricul- 
tural College are very fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Edward 
T. Johnston, University organist, as 
coach. Tryouts for the Glee Club 
were held October 11, and for the 
Musical Clubs, October 13. Under 


Mr. Johnston’s leadership, the clubs 
should this year reach a state of 
proficiency never before attained. 


* * * 
The first meeting of the Frigga 


Fylga was held in the Agricultural 
College on the evening of October 11. 

A competition for the editorial and 
business sides of the CoRNELL Coun- 
TRYMAN was started after the Get 
Wise meeting on October 3. There is 
still a chance for others to come out 
and try for the Board. 

a 

A meeting of the Agricultural 
freshmen was held on the evening of 
October 12 in the Auditorium. Pro- 
fessor C. H. Tuck gave an address on 
the subject of ‘making good.” F.H. 
Halmel, ’11, manager of Agricultural 
cross country, made an appeal for 
candidates to start practice. E. G. 
Perl, president of the class, conducted 
an election for the remaining officers 
of the class with the following result: 
Vice-president, C. R. Gleason; secre- 
tary, J. P. Sanderson; treasurer, 
J. H. Jones. The following com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a 
class constitution. A. J. Pezold, 
chairman; Fred Frank, L. B. Hender- 
shot, H. C. Stephenson, C. H. Ballow. 

The following men made the Agri- 
cultural glee club as a result of the 
tryout on October 12, 1910. 

First tenors—I. B. Lipman, 11 
S. C. Bishop, ’13; L. B. Smith, ’13, 
L. C. Treman, ’14; E. P. Bundy, Sp.; 
G. T. Rich, ’14. 

Second tenors—G. B. Birkahn, 
"11; W. J. Corwin, ’11; H. B. Smiley, 
“24; Bh. B. Weeer,. "as: Pe B. 
Barton, ’13; C. G. Crittenden, ’13; 
C. H. Graves, ’14; L.S. Ace, 13; M. 
F. Abell, ’14; H. S. Gabriel, ’14; 
G. W. Knowles, ’14. 

First basses—J. C. Cochran, ’11; 
V.S. Georgeson, ’12; J. W. Law, ’12; 
H. W. Hagemann, ’13; J. C. Reed, 
"14; T. M. Sprague, ’12; E. J. Hoff- 
man, ’13; C. L. Slocum, Sp.; G. L. 
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Wallace, '13; J. M. Heebner, ’13; 
M. B. Goff, ’13. 

Second bases—L. R. Simons, ’11; 
M. D. Howell, ’12; R. M. Tillon, ’14; 


A. F. Borss,’12; E. A. Stevens, Sp. 

A special business meeting of the 
Poultry Association was held Nov. 
2d. One new member was elected to 
the executive staff. 

On Nov. g, a regular meeting was 
held. The relative merits of a colony 
system and of a long house system 
for laying hens was discussed. A 
majority favored the latter plan. 
Professor Rogers gave an illustrated 
talk upon the subject after the dis- 
cussion. Refreshments were served. 


x * Ox 
The Agricultural soccer team de- 
feated the Vets. on October 13, by 


the score of 3-0. The line-up was 
the same as in the last game. 


* * 


The following men were appointed 


to collect the Agricultural Association 
tax. Seniors—F. H. Hahnel, F. M. 
Morrison, L. H. Schwartz. Juniors— 
J. B. McCloskey, G. M. Butler, T. M. 
Hunt. Sophomores—O.B.Kent,L.W. 
Kephart, R.C. Beach. Freshmen— 
H.C.Stephenson, D.C.Brown,S.Thom- 
son, D. Smith, F. R. Bauer. Girls— 
Miss Grace Bennett, Miss HazelBrown. 
x o* x 


At a poorly attended meeting of 
Agricultural students interested in 
cross country on October 17, Harden- 
burgh, ‘12, was elected manager. 
The inter-college race will be held on 
November 12. 

a 

Energetic attempts are being made 
to fix up a trophy room for the Col- 
lege. Until larger space can be pro- 
vided, the seminary room has been 
decided as a temporary place. A 
committee has been appointed to go 
ahead with the matter. Since the 
room is needed for classes, instruction 
will be carried on there at the same 
time. Shelves will be arranged to 
hold the cups, and banners and fram- 


ed pictures of the teams will decorate 
the walls. 
a 

Three additional fellowships have 
been established in the Department of 
Plant Pathology as follows: 

For the investigation of the effect 
of cement dust on the setting of fruit, 
injury to foliage, etc., given by Mr. 
Wessel Ten Broeck, Hudson, N. Y., to 
be known as the Ten Broeck Fellow- 
ship. 

Fellowship established for the in- 
vestigation of the nature and control 
of the diseases of orchard crops. 
Special attention will be given the 
New York Apple Tree Canker disease. 
Given by the Byron Fruit Growers’ 
Association, South Byron, N. Y. 
To be known as the Byron Fellow- 
ship. 

The third fellowship, which carries 
an appropriation for two fellows— 
one in the Department of Plant 
Pathology and the other in the De- 
partment of Entomology, has been 
established by the Bethany-Batavia 
Fruit Growers’ Association, Batavia, 
N. Y. The object of this fellowship 
is the investigation of the nature and 
control of the fungous diseases and 
insect pests of orchard crops in that 
region. 

On Thursday, October 18, rg10, at 
8 P. M. the Agricultural Association 
held its first meeting of the term. 
Reports were made by the secretary, 
treasurer, and the chairmen of the 
committees with the work of organiz- 
ing the freshmen. Among the un- 
finished business transacted was the 
appointing of a committee to collect 
contributions for paying for the Col- 
lege of Agriculture’s gig, and the 
awarding of medals to last year’s 
athletic teams. New drinking foun- 
tains and a clock in the main hall 
was arranged for. A committeeFof 
five was appointed by the President 
to fit up one of the seminar rooms‘as a 
trophy room. The discussion™ was 
begun concerning the™ best methods 
of Agricultural Education, whether 
in independent secondary schools,{in 
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regular high schools, or in secondary 
schools dependent upon colleges. On 
account of the lack of information 
among those present the discussion 
was postponed until the next meeting. 
After the close of the meeting the 
members of the Honor committee 
were elected by the various classes. 


* * * 

E. C. Earle, ’08, a former football 
man is in town and will assist in the 
coaching of the football team. Mr. 
Earle is at present on a farm in 
Virginia. 

e + + 

The first meeting of the Poultry 
Association was held Thursday, Octo- 
ber 14. A large crowd was present 
including several members of the 


Frigga Fylga. As soon as every 
rooster had found his mate, the crowd 
assembled around a huge bonfire. 
The Alma Mater was then sung, 
followed by other songs. Several 
Cornell yells were given, Mr. Benja- 
min acting as leader. From the bon- 
fire everyone marched to the summer 
house where refreshments were served. 
After the fire went out the night grew 
cold compelling the visitors to go 
inside, where they met ‘Uncle Josh”’ 
speaking through a megaphone. He 
told his audience about a visit to a 
Chinese laundry as well as some other 
exciting incidents which he had 
lately experienced. 

It is to be hoped that the spirit 
which prevailed will continue through- 
out the year. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


The transportation companies all 
seem to be trying to discredit the 
work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission whenever they can. The 
drivers and agents say that this Com- 
mission forces the express companies 
to make these charges. This is 
absurdity personified. The Commis- 
sion simply tries to make the rates 
fair, and to see that these rates are 
alike to all. The express companies 
make their rates, the Commission 
simply reviews them. 

The Rural New Yorker gets in a 
knock on the Congressmen in this 
manner: ‘During the month of July 
30,510 gallons of cream were shipped 
from Quebec Province—entering one 
point at Vermont. Butter brought 
$.22 in Canada and $.29 in this 
country. There is tariff on butter, 
but cream is free. This $15,000 
worth of cream was made into butter 
by large manufacturers, and entered 
into competition with butter made 
from American cows without benefit- 
ing American consumers. Ever since 
the beginning of this Government 
there has been this strange mix-up of 
tariffs. In 1789 Congress first met 
to arrange for a revenue. Rum and 


molasses were two articles of com- 
mercial importance. Both were 
brought from the West Indies. They 
were exchanged for American goods, 
and gave occupation to American 
sailors. Rum distilling was one of the 
chief industries of New England, 
while the great majority of the people 
used molasses on their bread as our 
people now use butter. It was pro- 
posed to put tariffs on both rum and 
molasses. Rum was sure to furnish 
a good revenue. A tariff would, it 
was claimed, discourage importation, 
and that would help the morals of the 
people! Then the advocates turned 
right around and said the tariff would 
keep out rum, but let in more molas- 
ses, and thus enable the NewjEngland 
stills to make more rum. So Congress 
taxed rum at 15 cents a gallon and 
molasses at six cents! During the 
debate one man from New England 
claimed that Congress was not~a 
church or a school to discuss morality, 
but a body of men looking for a plan 
to raise money for the country—and 
we suppose for themselves! These 
men of a century ago were a little 
more blunt in their hold-up than those 
we send to Congress now! 
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The prices of milk per 100 pounds 
in the interior district for next few 
months is as follows: October $1.90, 
November $1.95, December $2.00, 
January $2.00, February $1.90, March 
$1.75. Although this price for the 
New York milk markets is a little 
higher than has been offered for a 
number of years, yet the price is dis- 
appointing to the majority of dairy- 
men. This gives the dealer an aver- 
age of nearly five cents a quart for 
handling it, while the farmer gets 
only about four cents average for 
producing and delivering at the 
stations. Is this reasonable? The 
Rural New Yorker seems to have the 
right idea. Itisas follows: 

“In former articles we have given 
some of the arguments for a State 
milk commission to regulate the price 
of milk. As it is now neither the pro- 
ducer nor the consumer has anything 
to say about price. One accepts and 
the other pays what the dealers see fit 
to give or charge. Under present 
conditions there seems little chance 
for any permanent improvement. 
There would be in the case of grain 
or some product which can be held 
back and stored, but the life of milk 
is so short that it must be sold at once 
for some purpose. Whenever the 
price of milk is raised to city con- 
sumers the dealers talk as if they 
were losing money and cannot afford 
to pay farmers their share of the in- 
crease. Some facts were brought out 
at the last investigation that need to 
be repeated over and over. Bordens 
Condensed Milk Co. has a total capital 
stock of $25,000,000. Of this 
$15,428,408.46 was issued for patents, 
trade marks and “good will,” thus 
not representing actual money value. 
This is what we call “water.” During 
the year ending September 30, 1909, 
this company paid a net profit of 
$2,617,029.40, which is nearly 28 
per cent of the capital invested with 
the ‘‘water’”’ squeezed out. In addi- 
tion to paying good dividends for 10 
years the company had rolled up a 
surplus of $8,824,230.59. Other large 
companies showed similar profits, 


which were the result of a milk 
monopoly. While monopoly and re- 
straint of trade are supposed to be 
illegal, this one could not be broken 
up, since it was the result of a “‘gentle- 
men’s agreement”’ in which no writ- 
ten contract is made. While these 
conditions exist nothing short of a 
complete hold-up of milk would help 
the producers. This is impossible at 
present, and even if it could be done 
would inflict great hardship8 upon the 
consumers. A milk commission au- 
thorized to review the entire business 
and make fair rates for both wholesale 
and retail milk would come nearer to 
giving a square deal to both sides than 
anything else yet suggested.” 
* * Ox 


For a long time it has been claimed 
that blueberries could not be success- 
fully cultivated. The Department of 
Agriculture have now propagated 
plants by budding, layering, grafting 
and by twig and root cutting. 
Strangely enough the plants do not do 
very well on rich garden soil but prefer 
a poor acid soil. This may account 
for many early failures. 

’. 2. * 


The New York State Dairymen’s 
Association and the New York State 
Butter and Cheesemakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual convention 
jointly at Ogdensburg, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 13th, 14th, and 15th, 1gr10. 
Efforts to make this the best meeting 
in the history of the Associations will 
be made by the people of Ogdens- 
burg and the surrounding country, 
which is one of the great dairy sec- 
tions of the State. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ScIENTIFIC FEEDING oF ANI- 
MALS, by Professor O. Kellner, of 
the Agricultural Experimental Sta- 
tion, Mockern, near Leipzig. Au- 
thorized translation by William 
Goodwin, B.K. Ph. D. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co., New York 
City and sells for $1.90 net. 

We are always glad to welcome 
international exchanges of scientific 
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thought and experiment, especially 
in that most intricate field—Animal 
Nutrition, in which so much progress 
has lately been made. The German 
investigations have contributed so 
much to the science of it that a book 
setting forth the latest achievements 
in that country will be heartily wel- 
comed by all Americans. As Dr. 
Goodwin says, ‘‘it will have something 
of the value of a visit to a foreign 
country, which is so beneficial in 
arousing a spirit of critical observa- 
tion with regard to the practices in 
vogue there.” 

The universal need and value of 
Prof. Kellner’s book is proved by the 
fact that it is now appearing in seven 
languages and the original is in its 
second edition. It gives clearly and 
concisely information which every 
farmer or agricultural student ought 
to possess. 

Part I discusses, clearly and forcibly 
the main principles upon which the 
theory of feeding is based, then follows 
in part II a short descriptive account 
of the different feeding-stuffs, dealing 
more with their suitability and use 
than with the percentage amounts of 
nutrients which they contain and 
further discussing the methods used 
in the conservation and preparation 
of feeding stuffs. Part III ably dis- 
cusses the conditions which should be 
observed in the feeding of the differ- 
ent kinds of domestic animals. On 
the whole the book promises to be a 
very interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to American knowledge in 
this science. 


How to Keep BEEs For Prorit, by 


D. Everett Lyon, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan Company, 66 5th Ave., 
New York City. $1.50 net. 


Laying down a series of rules and 
principles for the keeping of bees and 
yet arranging them in such a way as 
to make the reading of them as 
interesting as a story, is what Mr. 
Lyon has accomplished in his book 
on bee-keeping. His clearness and 
conciseness make the book an accept- 
able manual for a person intending to 


start in this occupation. Throughout 
the text, he attempts to overthrow 
many of the erroneous ideas which 
have attached themselves to this 
industry as to most of the branches 
of agricultural science. 

His first chapter is on the phy- 
siology of the bee, followed by a de- 
tailed account of the races of bees, 
the units of the bee family and a 
description of their home. Then fol- 
lows the main part of the book, de- 
voted to instructions as to the starting 
of bee-keeping, handling and quieting, 
controlling swarming, raising queen 
bees, producing comb and extracted 
honey, fighting the enemies and 
diseases, marketing the crops—in a 
word all the information necessary for 
successful bee-keeping. Then follows 
a long list of the sources of honey. 

A commendable feature of-his book 
is his conclusion in which he warns 
the beginner of the work and difficulties 
attached to the rearing of bees and 
does not allow his enthusiasm to fill 
a man, unfit for the work, with per- 
spiration rather than inspiration. 


THe A BC anp X Y Z or BEE 
CutturE, by A. I. and E. Root. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


A new edition of the Root Bros. 
well known book, The A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture, has just come 
from the press. In the 1g1o edition 
a large number of new photographs 
have been added, showing the succes- 
sive steps of various manipulations 
described. Over twenty articles have 
been added and twelve rewritten by 
specialists in their particular lines. 
This book, since it’s first edition, has 
been a very thorough and extensive 
treatise upon all the phases of bee 
culture. For example, everything re- 
lating to the chemistry of honey has 
been written by Prof. Hugh Bryan, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. E. F. Phillips, of 
the same department, has written a 
number of articles on technical sub- 
jects; and R. E. Snodgrass, has pre- 
pared the article in the appendix on 
The Anatomy of the Bee. 





A MESSAGE 


We have a 
A reply from you 
is required. Your answer should be 
yes. We are certain it will not be no. 
Otherwise our salutation, ‘‘Loyal Cor- 
nellians,’’ would be out of place. It 
would not apply to you. 

This is the message: “Will you 
promise to give one or more ‘Cornell 
Countryman” subscriptions to your 
friends for a Christmas or New Year's 
present (or send it as a valentine)?” 
You had not thought about it? 
Then think about it now. Consider 
what it would mean to the ones who 
give, to the ones who receive and to 
the ones who make the CoRNELL 
CouNTRYMAN, if every member of the 
Agricultural College faculty, of the 
student body and of the former stu- 
dents of the Agricultural College 
should act upon this suggestion. 
Why not act? Could you give to 


LoyaL CoRNELLIANS: 
message for you. 


your friend more for one dollar? 
Could you give a more appropriate 
present to a person already interested, 


or who ought to be interested in farm- 
ing? Is there any other gift which 
would mean so much in results? 
Results are what count in giving. 
You will be placing in the hands of 
your friend not one present, but nine 
presents,—one each month of the 
college year and each one a good one; 
good, not simply to look at, but in- 
structive and inspiring; useful, not 
only to your friend, but to all the 
family. It might inspire someone 
to take a course at an Agricultural 
College. Stranger things than that 


have happened. It might start some- 
one right in better methods of farm- 
ing. It would be surprising if it did 
not. This certainly would be worth 
while. What about the effect of an 
avalanche of subscriptions on the 
CoRNELL CouNTRYMAN? To increase 
our circulation would add to our net 
income not only on account of 
economy of publication, but would 
help our advertisers and increase our 
advertising. This would all go into 
our paper—your paper—to enable the 
CounTRYMAN to hold the enviable 
place which it now occupies among 
the agricultural college magazines. 
The CounTRYMAN staff works without 
pay or University credit. They need 
your support in order to make prog- 
ress. Great strides are being made 
in agricultural college journalism. 
We must not fall behind in the race. 
We must not, we cannot, stand still. 
We must advance. Youcan help. 
We have eighty members in our 
Agricultural College staff. We ex- 
pect to have more than twelve hun- 
dred students before the end of this 
college year. We have at least four 
thousand ‘‘former students,’ mak- 
ing a total list, (which we hope is 
a live one) of approximately four 
thousand. How many of these will 
have sufficient Cornell spirit and 
pride in their profession, their college 
and their college publication to re- 
spond tothis appeal? We have faith 
to believe the response will be large. 
Will you do your part? DO IT 
FOR CORNEL, YOU, NOW. 
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